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chariot.   This vehicle, which is supposed to have been introduced into
England about 700 B.C., was called the essedum by the Romans.
TRADE-ROUTES   OF   ANTIQUITY
Before the coming of the wheel there were no roads in the ordinary
sense of the term. Footpaths and rude tracks along which to drag
sledges existed in plenty, but there were no highways with metalled
surfaces.
The wheel necessitated the construction of roads because its narrow
rim dug deep into tracks that had served well enough for foot and
sledge. Logs and stones were laid down upon the previously plain
surface, and so the first roads came into being.
One of the earliest international trade-routes was that along which
amber, the first precious stone to be used extensively for personal adorn-
ment, was transported from the shores of the North Sea to those of
the Adriatic Sea. There are no historical records of this trade until
about 300 B.C., but that it took place at a very much earlier date is
known from two significant facts. Amber has been found in graves
of the Newer Stone Age in Crete and the Iberian Peninsula, and the
routes along which it was borne have been traced by the discovery along
almost their whole length of pieces of amber and metal ornaments
dropped by the traders.
The earliest amber-route was in use about 2000 B.C. It ran from the
western coast of Denmark, up the valley of the River Elbe, past Ham-
burg, Magdeburg and Dresden, through Bohemia and Slovakia,
along the course of the River Moldau, then along the River Inn through
Innsbruck, over the Brenner Pass into Italy to the shore of Lake Garda,
and then down the River Po to the Adriatic.
Another amber-route, first used about 1000 B.C., ran from Danzig
on the Baltic, up the Vistula, then, roughly south-east, by Posen and
Breslau, across the Carpathian Mountains by the Glatz Pass, thence
across the Danube near Pressburg, by Waatsch and St. Marein to Trieste
on the Adriatic.
ROYAL   ROAD   OF   HERODOTUS
The historian Herodotus (about 484-425 B.C.), tells us of the ancient
Royal Road, which ran from the eastern shores of the ^Egean Sea to
Persia, and which was already of extreme antiquity when he wrote
of it. His account is not as clear as it might be, and there is considerable
doubt as to the course this road took.
From Herodotus it would seem that it started at Ephesus, on the
Jigean Sea, ran thence northward to Sardis, thence across the River
Halys, thence, turning sharply southward, through the Taurus Moun-
tains by die famous pass of the Ciliciaa Gates, thence to Tarsus, which is
situated not far from the most easterly point of the Mediterranean.
From Tars^$ it ran eastwards again to cross the Euphrates at its western-
s*ost bead. Tbenee, south-east, across the Tigris to Baghdad, and